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Pope Leo's Last Prayer 

SUPREMA LEONIS VOTA 

Extremum radiat, pallenti obvolvitur umbra 
Jam, jam sol moriens; nox subit atra, Leo. 
Atra tibi; arescunt venae, nee vividus humor 
Perfluit, exhausto corpore vita fugit. 
Mors telum fatale jack; velamine amicta 
Funereo gelidus contegit ossa lapis. 
Ast anima aufugiens, excussis libera vinclis, 
Continuo aethereas ardet anhela plagas. 
Hue celerat cursum, longarum haec meta viarum ; 
Expleat, o, clemens anxia vota DEUS ! 
Scilicet, ut tandem, superis de civibus unus 
Divino aeternum lumine et ore fruar. 
Detur et ore tuo, caeli Regina, beari, 
Quae dubiae errantem per salebrosa viae 
Duxeris in patriam; materno munere sospes, 
Carmine te memori, Virgo benigna, canam. 

Leo, now sets thy sun ; pale is its dying ray ; 

Black night succeeds thy day. 

Black night for thee; wasted thy frame; life's flood 

sustains 
No more thy shrunken veins. 
Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the grave thy 

bones 
Lie under the cold stones. 
But my free soul escapes her chains and longs in 

flight 
To reach the realms of light 

That is the goal she seeks ; thither her journey fares ; 
Grant, LORD, my anxious prayers. 
That with the citizens of heaven, GOD'S face and 

light 
May ever thrill my sight; 
That I may see thy face, Heaven's Queen, whose 

Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 

To thee, saved through the tangles of a perilous way 
I lift my grateful lay. 

William H Ward, in The Independent, March 
i8th, 1003 

Now thy waning sun its last bright ray is shedding, 
Leo ; dark the night and pale the shadows spreading. 
Dark for thee; no more life's crimson blood is 

flowing ; 
Arid grows the veins; the worn-out life is going. 
D°ath his fatal shaft is at thy yitals casting; 
Clad in funeral shroud 'neath stones thy bones are 

wasting 
Freed from cast-off bonds, thy spirit, upward tending 
Ever burns to reach its goal the never-ending; 



Thither makes its way, the end of its long flying; 

GOD in mercy, O ! make good my vows and sighing !. 

Now at length as one of Heaven's angelic choir 

I shall see his face illumed with sacred fire. 

Grant me, Heaven's Queen, thy beauteous face be- 
holding 

(Me, that o'er rough ways thou'rt safely homeward 
folding) 

Happiness at last; now saved by love maternal, 

Thee, O, Virgin kind, I sing in song eternal. 
Horace C Wait, De Witt Clinton High School 



In putting before the reader the Last 
Prayer of the late Pope, the editor believes 
that he is not overstepping the limits drawn 
for The Leaflet. For it is certain that Leo 
XIII was one of the greatest Latinists of our 
age. And if modern research is more and 
more paying attention to the models furnished 
by the writings of the Humanists, Leo, too, is 
worthy of our attention. But we hope, at 
some time or other, to bring an appreciation 
of the writings of His Holiness. It has not 
seemed out of the way, however, to append to 
these translations an abstract from Wilamo- 
witz's thoughtful essay on What Constitutes 
Translation?, in the hope that it may stimu- 
late our readers to similar attempts in other 
authors to the one we put before them to-day. 
—Ed 



Translation in itself is something which 
only a philologist can produce, but it is noth- 
ing philological. It is the result of philolog- 
ical work, but a result neither intended nor 
expected. When I came home from the lec- 
ture-room, my soul filled with the poet's spirit 
which I had done my best to bring before my 
students, I had to try, again and again, to say 
in my own native tongue what I was feeling. 
Many men go through the same experience as 
I, at least many philologists, not only in great 
poets, but in many of the works which we are 
interpreting, provided their authors had a 
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well-marked style. For we philologists, we 
Dryasdusts, we hairsplitting grammarians, 
suffer from that foolishness, to love with all 
our heart the ideals which we are serving. 
For servants we are indeed, but of immortal 
spirits that speak through our mortal mouths. 
Small wonder that our Masters are stronger 
than we ! The philologist will not marvel that 
I did translate, but he will perhaps censure me 
for publishing my translation. For philolo- 
gists, both from pride and from modesty, 
rarely mention such translations, certainly they 
do not publish them. Therefore others do it 
who do not know how to translate. 

Greek poetry in its own age was popular 
poetry, therefore it is not difficult of under- 
standing. Yet modern man needs studies of 
wide scope, and deep penetration, to gain an 
independent understanding. For it is by hard 
work that he has to recover the premises 
which place and age gave to the poet. Fur- 
thermore, language and versification of the 
tragic poets are not merely those of their na- 
tion, but the product of a very long develop- 
ment of style and can be understood only by 
tracing its history. At present, at least, the 
philologist is the only chosen translator ,though 
we must not forget that the teacher of Clas- 
sics, nay, even the occupant of a chair in a 
University, is not thereby made a philologist. 
To feel in his soul the call which he follows by 
research work, as a labor of love, not the call 
to a professor's chair, makes the philologist. 

To translate means to discard a verbatim 
fidelity and the meters of the original, the more 
assuredly, the more one feels sure of under- 
standing the author, to render freely the 
thought and the sentiment of the poet, because 
the Translator has filled himself with them. 
This is translation ; no more, no less. It is not 
to make a poem ( notav ) ; this we must 
not do even if we could. But the spirit of 
the poet must come upon us and speak our 
words. We must demand that the new verses 
impress the modern reader just as the old 
verses in their time impressed their people. 
We know how far we are from fulfilling this 
demand, but on this earth the possible is done 



only, if the impossible is demanded. And we 
must know our goal to find our way. 

Of course, the great majority of laymen 
think differently. Translating, that is child's 
play. Don't the children in school do it? 
Many a teacher, and many an unlicensed lin- 
guist, receives a beggarly pittance from his 
publisher : "They are nothing but translations ; 
anybody can make those". They are often 
done accordingly, it is true ; but the great pub- 
lic is satisfied. If you own a grammar and a 
dictionary, then you can do it, they think ; and 
he who knows the vocabulary, and was marked 
B in his College Entrance Examinations, such 
a one may do even without a grammar. 

Moritz Haupt never translated. That was 
wrong. For even we cannot render each in- 
dividual word, because with the exception of 
termini technici no two words in two lan- 
guages coincide in meaning, yet one can ren- 
der not only the thought but also the Ethos of 
the passage. The law is, to despise the letter 
and to respect the spirit, not to translate words, 
nor sentences, but to receive, and to render, 
both thought and sentiment. Make a new 
form, but retain the matter f Every true trans- 
lation is Travesty. Or, to speak more tersely, 
the soul remains, but changes its body; real 
translation is Metempsychosis. 

The attempt to put quantitative and accent- 
uating poetry on an equal footing was possibly 
only because Greek language and versification 
were absolutely misunderstood. The introduc- 
tion of the hexameter into German poetry is 
due, not to the study of Homer, but to the cus- 
tom of writing Latin verses, prevailing in the 
great Convent-School of Schulpforta. In 
reality, language and verse belong together, 
and it is nonsense to use a modern language 
to render Greek verses. It is significant that 
the Latin nations have steered clear of the reef 
of translating in foreign forms. For they own 
an old civilization and firmly established styles 
for their poetry. To translate into a modern 
language means to translate into the language 
and the style of its great poets. 

This is the canon : he who is going to trans- 
late a poem, must, first of all. understand it. 
When this condition has been fulfilled, then he 
faces the problem to create anew in a well- 
defined language, with given meter and given 
style, a something that is put before him in a 
well-defined language with its own given 
meter and its own given style. Only if the 
original marked a new step, in its age, may the 
imitation do the same. — From Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz, Euripides' Hippolytos 



